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Congress Moves to Curb Labor 


Before this number of INFORMATION SERVICE 

reaches its readers a new labor law may be on 

the statute books. What appears below is in- 
tended as an aid in interpreting what has hap- 
pened or is about to happen. 

To gain a proper perspective on the House and Senate 
labor bills now before the conference committee is no easy 
matter. The theory underlying such legislation is (1) 
that industrial peace must be preserved by maintaining a 
balance of power between labor and management and (2) 
that the balance has for some time needed redress. The 
first proposition is generally accepted, at least avowedly, 
on both sides. It means that the key factor in industrial 
relations is collective bargaining, the validity and effective- 
ness of which are to be maintained by an equitable distri- 
bution of bargaining power. The various proposals for 
circumscribing union activity are aimed at altering the 
bargaining position of labor. 

The second proposition—that the balance of power 
needs to be redressed—is what the fighting is about. It is 
vigorously affirmed by management and a large part of the 
“general public.” It is as vigorously denied by labor lead- 
ers and many of their sympathizers. Obviously it is not a 
factual but a value judgment. The task of interpreting 
crucial economic issues nowadays is increasingly difficult 
because questions of value take precedence over questions 
of fact. When the division of economic power was con- 
spicuously unequal, a revelation of the facts was often 
sufficient to warrant a judgment by reasonable people on a 
disputed question. Thus a disclosure of the facts in the 
early ‘twenties concerning the long working day in the 
steel industry was sufficient to precipitate a moral judg- 
ment that was effectively brought to bear upon the indus- 
try. Today, the facts concerning the battles between la- 
bor and management are quite differently interpreted by 
different groups of persons who seek to arrive at a fair 
judgment. In the present instance many factors have 
to be weighed. 

The stage is now set for toning down the more drastic 
House bill to the level of the Senate bill. Indeed, it now 
appears that the former was passed with the expectation 
that some of its features would be surrendered in con- 
ference. Hence the chief focus of attention is the Senate 
bill. Both bills extensively revise the Wagner Act. 


The Closed Shop Outlawed 


In banning the closed shop Congress will be following 
the lead of a number of states. This will outlaw one of 
the labor practices most widely objected to. The argu- 


ment against it is of course that it restricts the freedom 
of the individual to join or not to join a union. This 
argument has gained strength with every new evidence of 
arbitrary or unfair action on the part of a labor union. 
There are labor union leaders who regard the closed shop 
as unsound because undemocratic. 


Justification is offered for the coercive element in the 
closed shop on the ground that it makes every worker in 
an establishment pay, through his dues, his share of the 
cost of winning the advantages which he shares ; and that 
it is a safeguard against the efforts of employers to break 
the union’s ranks. Two questions arise: (1) whether de- 
pendence upon persuasion alone in the effort to gain mem- 
bers would add as much to the cohesive strength of the 
union as it might immediately cost it in numerical strength; 
(2) whether labor is now strong enough, and well enough 
safeguarded by law in its bargaining rights, to hold its 
own against hostile managements without recourse to pres- 
sure upon workers to join. Opinions differ; but the se- 
verity of some of the features of the bill passed by the 
House has probably greatly increased the fear of labor 
leaders that they may have to rely more, rather than fess, 
on militant tactics. 


Perhaps the most persuasive defense of the closed shop 
is the fact that where a union exercises a high sense of 
responsibility for furnishing the employer competent and 
reliable workers, the employer sometimes feels that he is 
receiving a quid pro quo in that responsible selection of 
his workers is done for him. This makes the closed shop 
agreement a contract to furnish satisfactory labor when 
needed, and tends to put the matter on a basis of equity 
rather than on the basis of “rights.” 

Limitation on the Union Shop 

There has been some confusion over the meaning of the 
Senate bill with reference to the union shop, which differs 
from the closed shop in that the employer may hire non- 
union men provided that within a given period they join 
the union. The Senate bill allows a practice which falls 
within the definition of a union shop. The employer may 
make an agreement with a union, which is duly certified 
as bargaining agent by the National Labor Relations 
Board, requiring “as a condition of employment member- 
ship therein on or after the thirtieth day following the be- 
ginning of such employment,” provided the Board has 
certified that following the most recent election held for 
the purpose of determining the right of the union as bar- 
gaining agent, that “at least a majority of the employes 
eligible to vote in such election have voted to authorize 
such labor organization to make such an agreement.” 
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(There are further provisos aimed at protecting the status 
of a non-union worker whom the employer has “reason- 
able grounds” for regarding as an object of union dis- 
crimination. Here, there seems to be a possibility of pro- 
tracted dispute over what constitutes “reasonable 
grounds.”’) 


Anti-Communist Feature 


The provision for withdrawing bargaining privileges 
from unions which have officers who may be “reasonably” 
regarded as communists is, of course, open to all the ob- 
jections put forward against the similar provisions in the 
President’s executive order, which has occasioned so much 
debate. Since Senator Taft himself regards it as unwork- 
able, it may come out. The House bill, it should be noted, 
would cover any union with an officer who “ever has been” 
a member of the Communist Party. 


Injunctions Against ‘Public Interest’ Strikes 


The provision that the government may obtain injunc- 
tions in the case of strikes that imperil “national health or 
safety” establishes a definite basis in law for government 
action such as was taken in the Lewis case, and which was 
upheld by the Supreme Court on the ground that the gov- 
ernment was in possession of the coal mines. The decision 
was held by a minority of the Court to be contrary to the 
intent of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The present bills 
would clarify the status of the government in cases of na- 
tional emergency. There seems to be wide support for the 
proposition that in case of a threatened public disaster 
through a strike—and there have been such—recourse to 
summary action must be had. 


Limitations on Foremen’s Unions 


Foremen’s unions would not be outlawed by the Senate 
bill but they would not have the bargaining rights which 
the National Labor Relations Act guarantees to organized 
labor. It can scarcely be denied that assimilation of fore- 
men by the labor movement would create an anomalous 
situation in the light of labor history. The workers have 
regarded the foreman as a boss, and he has traditionally 
regarded himself as representing management. The lat- 
ter naturally regards affiliation of foremen with the labor 
movement as an encroachment on its prerogatives. 


On the other hand, labor can see no justification for an 
arbitrary determination of the way in which foremen as a 
group should undertake to provide for their own best in- 
terests. The logic of the current legislation is to remove 
restrictions on freedom of action by individuals and plant 
groups. As to foremen, however, it would limit freedom 
of effective affiliation with the labor movement. Thus, 
neither the unionization of foremen nor legal interference 
with it is without anomalous features. 


It would be interesting to know whether the foremen’s 
union movement reflects the efforts of enlightened em- 
ployers to effectuate closer and more sympathetic relations 
between foremen and workmen in the ranks. If so, the 
present situation has a certain ironical, as well as an 
anomalous, character. 


Legal Liability of Unions 
The question of liability under law for violation of con- 
tracts by labor unions has long been debated. The central 
problem seems to be one of definitely fixing responsibility. 
Obviously, it is easier for management to maintain disci- 
pline in its organization with respect to the performance of 


contractual obligations than for a large and growing union, 
The Senate bill permits damage suits by employers for 


violation of contract, with this proviso: “That any money § 


judgment against such labor organization shall be en. 
forceable only against the organization as an entity and 
against its assets, and shall not be enforceable against any 
individual member or his assets.” 


Jurisdictional Strikes and Secondary Boycotts 


The Senate bill makes it an “unfair labor practice” for a 
union to engage in, or incite to, a strike for the purpose of 
forcing an employer to deal with a union other than the 
one duly certified as bargaining agent. The seconda 
boycott is likewise declared an unfair labor practice. (The 
National Labor Relations Board—which would consist of 
seven members rather than three—might, as now, appeal 
to the U. S. Courts for enforcement of any order issued 
against unfair labor practices. ) 


Obligation to Bargain Extended 


One of the most controversial features of the Wagner 
Act has been its failure to put upon labor unions, alon 
with employers, the obligation to bargain collectively. The 
Senate bill makes refusal to bargain by a union an unfair 
labor practice. 


Important Differences Between the Bills 


The Senate bill does not prohibit industry-wide bar- 
gaining, which the House bill would eliminate. There has 
been much demand for this restriction of union bargaining 
status. The mere dropping of this provision in the House 
bill would be a victory for labor in view of the importance 
which its leaders attach to industry-wide bargaining. 

The absence from the Senate bill of the House bill’s 
restoration to employers of the right to secure injunctions 
in labor disputes is also highly significant. The granting 
to the government of the right to apply for injunctions in 
extreme cases is not to be confused with the legalizing of 
injunctions at the instance of employers. 

Other matters, relating to union practices with which 
the House dealt summarily, are left by the Senate bill 
to a Joint Committee on Labor-Management Relations, 
provided for in the bill. The Committee would be charged 
to report to both Houses of Congress with such legisla- 
tive recommendations as it agrees upon, not later than 
February 15, 1948. The terms of reference are specified, 
but without limitation, as follows: 

“(1) the means by which permanent friendly coopera- 
tion between employers and employes and stability of la- 
bor relations may be secured throughout the United 
States ; 

“(2) the means by which the individual employe may 
achieve greater productivity and higher wages, including 
plans for guaranteed annual wages, incentive profit-sharing 
and bonus systems ; 

“(3) the internal organization and administration of 
labor unions, with special attention to the impact on indi- 
viduals of collective agreements requiring membership in 
unions as a condition of employment ; 

“(4) the labor relations policies and practices of em- 
ployers and associations of employers ; 

“(5) the desirability of welfare funds for the benefit 
of employes and their relation to the social-security system; 

(6) the methods and procedures for best carrying out 
the collective-bargaining processes, with special attention 
to the effects of industry-wide or regional bargaining upon 
the national economy ; and 
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“(7) the administration and operation of existing fed- 
eral laws relating to labor relations ; 

“(8) such other problems and subjects in the field of 
jabor-management relations as the committee deems ap- 
propriate.” F. E. J. 


Fortune’s Survey of Factory Workers 


Fortune for May reports an unexpected degree of satis- 
faction among industrial workers with the actual condi- 
tions of their jobs combined with considerable cynicism 
regarding the likelihood of important advancement and 
pessimism regarding their security in reasonable comfort 
when old age overtakes them. The more detailed recent 
survey revises the picture given in the January study of a 
dispirited, resigned and frustrated American worker. Re- 
plies to the carefully prepared questionnaire show that 
workers in industrial plants are interested in their jobs, 
do not in general consider themselves overworked and 
feel secure in possession of the job. 

The proportion who find the work dull and monotonous 
(20 per cent) is unexpectedly small and of these only 6 
per cent find that dullness complete. Seventy-seven per 
cent find their work interesting and of these 43 per cent 
think it so “nearly all the time.” Even on assembly lines 
42 per cent find it interesting most of the time and only 
7 per cent “dull and boring.” 

Sixty-three per cent of the workers questioned think the 
jobs capable of eliciting their best abilities; 74 per cent 
find the pace not too fast; 67 per cent think their day 
not too tiring; and, unexpectedly again, 88 per cent con- 
sider their own work really essential to the company’s 
success. 

It seems odd that workers who did not get beyond high 
school find less scope offered by the job than do those 
who attended college. Women complained of the pace more 
than men, union members more than non-union workers, 
and members of independent unions more than A. F. of L. 
or C.1.O. members. “Among the tired groups,” says 
Fortune, “members of the C.I.O. are the weariest at the 
end of the day,” with women and assembly-line workers 
a close second, and older workers preponderant. Workers 
in large plants seem to feel more strongly their importance 
to their firms. In spite of a general belief that jobs are 
harder to get now, a strong indication was given of con- 
fidence in “America’s ability to maintain full employment” 
although some concern was exhibited about seasonal lay- 
off. 

Fifty-one per cent believed their companies could af- 
ford to guarantee an annual wage and 23 per cent that 
they could not. Among those facing a layoff period in 
the coming year—whose companies would presumably find 
the burden of the annual wage heaviest—46 per cent 
thought payment of an annual wage possible. Union bias 
was not strong on this point. Twenty-six per cent of non- 
union members and 21 per cent of union workers think 
payment of an annual wage would force their companies 
out of business. 

Concerning the results of a query on the factors influ- 
ential in promotion Fortune says: “In the breakdown by 
union status, C.I.O. members are obviously the most cyni- 
cal, members of independent unions the strongest believ- 
ers in the rewards of virtue. The people least convinced 
that personal effort pays are, understandably, Negroes. 
Those who have ‘arrived’ (7.c. are foremen now) are con- 
siderably more convinced of the advantages of personal 
application than those who have not.” And “workers be- 
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lieve that ability and effort are the basis of promotion— 
but nearly half of them doubt that the principle applies in 
their own cases.” Only 47 per cent believe that good work 
will bring promotion, and only 48 per cent of workers 
under forty compared to 45 per cent of the older workers. 

Fifty-eight per cent would not like to be foremen, but 
since the desire “seems to increase with educational quali- 
fications, there is probably considerable defensive ration- 
alization among those who say they would not like the 
job. However, it is among the admittedly ambitious that 
disillusionment or frustration would be most evident.” 

Only one-third of those who wish to become foremen 
expect to achieve that status. Nineteen per cent consider 
chances good to get beyond foreman status—21 per cent 
of those under forty and 17 per cent of those over forty. 
Less than half the college-trained showed optimism re- 
garding advancement. In general, “the young man in the 
factory today seems sadly resigned to not getting ahead,” 
although optimism is slightly greater in small plants. 

In summary, Fortune finds “resignation to lack of op- 
portunity and a strong feeling that good work will not 
bring tangible rewards” and belief that there is “little pos- 
sibility for personal initiative on the job.” Confidence in 
the security of their present jobs is “not reflected in the 
workers’ attitude toward their chances for security in old 
age. The provisions that have been made to date by gov- 
ernment, unions, and industry have clearly failed to reas- 
sure a majority of the workers.” 

“Workers who are forty and over are less confident 
than the younger; only 39 per cent of those over forty, 
compared to 45 per cent of those under that age, feel that 
sixty-five will bring a reasonably comfortable retirement. 
Forty-eight per cent of non-union workers and a like per 
cent of independent-union members look forward com- 
placently to sixty-five, compared to 45 per cent of A. F. 
of L. members and 35 per cent of those affiliated with the 
C.LO.” 


Is It Annexation in Disguise? 


In The New Statesman, and Nation (London) for April 
5 W. Arnold-Forster comments that “recent develop- 
ments,” not to say specifically the United States draft 
agreement of the Pacific Islands, “justify great anxiety, 
if not skepticism, about the whole system of trusteeship, 
especially ‘strategic’ trusteeship under present conditions.” 
Acknowledging Britain’s weak position for protest, he 
says: “But we are signatories of the Atlantic Charter and 
United Nations Charter. Our Labor Government does 
stand for a policy, however cautious, of transfer of cer- 
tain keys of power to supra-national control., We have a 
right and a duty to express deep concern when those 
Charters are stultified, and when that policy is thwarted 
by new extensions of militant nationalism.” 

Article 5 of the draft allows an American veto of any 
Security Council decision regarding termination or amend- 
ment of the trust. Mr. Arnold-Forster comments: “The 
‘trusteeship’ could be made irrevocable and unchangeable, 
at the discretion of the Trustee, contrary to the judgment 
of the guardian.” In which case “the distinction between 
‘strategic trusteeship’ and outright annexation will be too 
unsubstantial for the layman’s comprehension.” It negates 
the Charter requirement that “all functions of the United 
Nations relating to strategic areas, including the approval 
of the terms of the Trusteeship agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the Secu- 
rity Council.’ The United States has rejected the Soviet 
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amendment, which however did not remove the veto. The 
writer remarks: “Trusteeship should serve to facilitate a 
general pooling of power, a transfer of certain keys to 
power to supra-national control; it should restrict the 
dangers inherent in nationalist competition for exclusive 
command of key positions. The American proposal rep- 
resents simply a continuation of the old game of power 
politics.” 

Although at the U.S.S.R.’s suggestion the power of ad- 
ministration “as an integral part of the United States” was 
deleted, there remains Article 9 which is considered am- 
biguous and would allow, the commentator says, “all the 
islands to be treated on the same basis as Hawaii for cus- 
toms, shipping laws, aviation, etc. Here right across the 
Pacific there might be no ‘Open Door’ but the most com- 
plete ‘Imperial Preference.’ So there has been the odd 
spectacle of Sir Alexander Cadogan challenging the 
Americans to drop Imperial Preference and seeking to 
maintain, as the League’s mandate system rightly did, the 
principle of equality of trading opportunity in colonial 
territories.” 

Further, the American draft would permit United 
States authorities to suppress the requirements of Articles 
87 and 88 of the Charter (providing for reports, petitions 
and periodic visits of inspection) in any areas they choose 
to designate as ‘closed for security reasons.” “Whose 
security?” asks the writer. “That of the United States 
as judged by the United States alone? Or that of the 
community of nations, with the U.S.A. as its agent ?” 


Mr. Molotov’s Advantage 


A correspondent writing in The Economist (London) 
of April 12 brings out a point of fateful interest regarding 
the Moscow proceedings. The Soviet rulers, he says, face 
a dilemma that is “not unfamiliar—can an autocracy of 
its own accord evolve toward some degree of liberalism ?” 
He sees certain indications of “the desire of the Govern- 
ment to free itself up to a point from blame for the op- 
pressive conditions under which the Russian people has 
still to live.” Molotov’s performance in presenting to his 
people the Anglo-American opposition to Soviet claims 
on Germany as a “conspiracy of the western Powers 
against Russia’s reconstruction” may be viewed in this 
light as a master stroke. 

Serious controversy over a future constitution for Ger- 
many would leave the Russian people cold; disagreement 
over federalism or centralism might have provoked re- 
sentment against the Soviet Government “for spoiling the 
chances of agreement and cooperation with the West by 
obstinacy over irrelevant matters of constitutional doc- 
trine.” The claim for reparations, however, “is sure to be 
sincerely applauded by every Russian.” Mr. Molotoy’s 
concessions on German output and term of payment 
strengthen his case with his people. The burden on Brit- 
ish and American taxpayers seems to them negligible in 
comparison with Russian war losses. “And why—this is 
the unsophisticated Russian query—should the feeding of 
Germany be a higher priority than the feeding of Russia ?” 

In view of the frequent statement that Russia is squan- 
dering western goodwill, it may be salutary to note that 
events are increasingly cutting into “the enormous moral 
credit that the western democracies had acquired with the 
Russian people in recent years, a moral credit that until 
quite recently was still greater than has ever been realized 
in the west, and certainly great enough to cause serious 
embarrassment to the Soviet Government and to outlast 


those ups and downs of post-war diplomacy. It might be 
said that in refusing so categorically reparations to the 
Russian people, the western statesmen have paid enor. 
mous moral reparations to their rulers.” 


Kirkridge 


A little group of men, ministers and some laymen, will 
meet again this summer for “work retreats” at Kirkridge, 
R.R. 1, Bangor, Pa. Kirkridge is described as “(1) a 
secluded mountain center for religious retreat and study 
... (2) a group of Christians, mostly ministers, scattered 
over America and now the world, who live under an 
agreed daily discipline. Beyond that it is also (3) a move- 
ment within the Church with distinct aims of worship, 
theology, and social action, seeking ‘God’s revival of the 
Church, primarily through the ministry.’ Work retreat 
periods for this summer have been scheduled for June 23- 
28, July 9-12, August 4-7, August 27-30. But work will 
go on with a briefer “discipline of worship from June 23 
to August 31. During these retreat periods little groups 
of Christian men will live together in a community prac- 
ticing the following disciplines: shared work, common 
worship, corporate silence during a part of each day, 
group exegesis of the Bible, and “discussion in community, 
of Christian teaching, social imperatives, new directions 
of lay and ministerial vocation, world strategy and parish 
realism.’” It is hoped that no one will come for less than 
four days. As yet, there are no accommodations for 
women, 

Behind the organization of Kirkridge are certain basic 
convictions: “... The Church lags at urgent jobs. Minis. 
ters and the laity they lead have not in our generation 
made Christian faith really relevant to people’s need. ... 
Ministers lack a sense of vocation. Tragically, great lead- 
ers of Christian action are often not men of real devotion, 
whereas men who do lead lives of devotion frequently lack 
an effective program of action. ... Much of our theology 
has become irrelevant. . . . Reinterpretation of many evan- 
gelical truths is urgently called for—not in classrooms, but 
in shared social and devotional vision. ... There is a call 
for new patterns of Christian community. ... The Church 
must be enlisting better ministers. To be Christ’s 
preacher, teacher, and priest must be made appealing and 
vital to the most venturesome members of the young gen- 
eration.’ 

In the spring of 1942 a dozen men from five cities came 
together to “feel ahead toward some ‘dedicated order’” 
to work at these problems. The first retreat was held in 
1944. There was now “several dozen” men “across the 
world” who follow the “Kirkridge Discipline” and send 
in quarterly reports of their degree of success in doing so. 

Kirkridge Contours, a four-page folder, is now published 
monthly. It gives brief but penetrating discussions of 
different aspects of the Kirkridge ideals. The May issue, 
“Blessed Are the Tamed” discusses in forthright fashion 
the problem of obedience today. The lapse into totalitari- 
anism is a sign that “obedience gratifies the deepest inse- 
curity of our day.” But such obedience requires rules. 
For “a host of Protestants, response to God’s will becomes 
merely a spontaneous, uncoerced feeling of nobility and 
exaltation in ‘doing what I think may be right’... . The 
millions are choosing not whether but what to obey. Chris- 
tianity must put up a code—of the sort she has always 
had in the centuries of her strength.” 

1 Kirkridge Thus Far. Bangor, Pa., Kirkridge. 

2 Kirkridge Contours, April, 1947. Bangor, Pa., Kirkridge. 
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